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1829.] Egyptian Antiquities. 361 

In the preface to the work before us, there is a hint that 
Rizo is now engaged in preparing a history of the Greek 
Revolution. We hope his new public duties will not defeat 
nor retard this undertaking. Few men are better informed 
on this interesting subject, or better qualified to do it justice. 



AitT. IV. — 1. Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology ; to which 
is subjoined a Critical Examination of the Remains of 
Egyptian Chronology. By J. C. Prichard, M. D. 
London, 1819. 

2. Apercu des Resultats Historiques de la Decouverte de 
P Alphabet Hieroglyphique Egyptien, par M. Champol- 
lion Jeune. Paris, 1827. 

3. Den Gamle ASgyptisJce Tidsregning, efter Kilderne paa 
ny bearbejdet, af R. Rask, &c. Copenhagen, 1827. 

The new light thrown upon the antiquities of Egypt by the 
hieroglyphic discoveries of Champollion and others has revived 
the interest of scholars in the history of that wonderful land, 
where the arts of civilized life, and, above all, the most import- 
ant of them the gift of letters, were cultivated, whilst Greece 
and Italy were still covered with forests and filled with wild 
beasts and savage hordes. These countries were unquestion- 
ably indebted to the Egyptians for the elements of their reli- 
gion and philosophy, however these may have been modified 
by the peculiar national genius of the Greeks. Still the ex- 
travagant claims to antiquity supposed to be set up by the 
Egyptian priests, and the apparent confusion in the fragmentary 
history which is all that is ieft of their early annals previous to 
the Persian conquest, brought the whole into doubt and dis- 
credit with other ancient nations, and have justly excited the 
suspicion of modern critics. Herodotus, who travelled into 
Egypt during the reign of Artaxerxes the First, the third in de- 
scent from Cambyses, about sixty-five years after the conquest, 
has furnished us with an authentic list of the native kings of 
Egypt and a connected chronology before the conquest and up 
to the reign of Psammeticus the First, from whose time the 
Greeks had a constant and active intercourse with Egypt. All 
chronologists agree that the conquest was in 525 B. C. This 
then is a fixed point of departure, from which we ascend the 
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stream of time, and from which Herodotus has set down the 
succession of kings with an ex;\ct computation of years back to 
the reign of Psammeticus, 670 or 671 B. C. Beyond this 
there is a long tract of ages filled by the national annalists with 
successive dynasties until we arrive at a very remote period, 
when the whole or a part of Egypt was conquered by an inva- 
sion of Nomadic hordes from Asia, who were called, or whose 
kings were called the Hycksos. The national tradition repre- 
sents the country to have been ruled by the Shepherd kings for 
five centuries until they were expelled by the native Pharaohs 
of the Diospolite dynasty ; and as all the existing monuments 
and records are said to have been destroyed by these barba- 
rians during their long sway, and the devastating wars which 
accompanied their establishment and expulsion, all inquiry be- 
yond this period would seem to be hopeless. But the dynasty 
immediately succeeding the Shepherd kings is reckoned the 
eighteenth by Manetiio, and other national authorities ; two or 
three dynasties are assigned by him to the Shepherd kings ; and 
thus we have left at least fifteen dynasties of princes, who 
reigned before the period of authentic history commences, and 
whose exisience, if admitted, with the computation of years as- 
signed to them, carries the Egyptian annals back to a period 
far beyond what the Mosaic chronology has assigned for the 
renovation of the world after the deluge. 

The writer or compiler of the book of Genesis may be con- 
sidered as an authority, and the earliest foreign authority, for 
the ancient history of Egypt. The author of that book must 
have used, for its historical portions, such traditions and docu- 
ments as were extant in his time respecting the genealogies 
and family histories of the various tribes of mankind. The 
labors of Eichhorn and other biblical critics have been directed to 
analyze and distinguish the different original documents handed 
down by the patriarchs, and used by Moses in the composition 
of the Pentateuch ; but this analysis has not in the least tended 
to diminish the credibility of these books as histories of the 
earliest transactions of mankind, and still less to shake our con- 
fidence in such parts of them as ought to be considered as in- 
spired and intended for our religious instruction. 

Herodotus, although certainly not free from the credulity, 
superstition, and other weaknesses of his age and nation, is en- 
tirely trustworthy in everything which depended upon his own 
personal observation, and in the fidelity with which he tells us 
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what he derived from the information of others. Our modern 
travellers to this day admire the graphic fidelity and minute 
accuracy of his descriptions ; and as the bounds of human 
knowledge become enlarged, many of the most startling facts 
related by the Father of History have proved to be correct, 
though his physical explanations of these phenomena may justly 
provoke a smile from the philosopher of our more enlightened 
age. He himself distinguishes with great accuracy betweert 
the results of his own personal observations and researches, and 
what he learned from the priests and others ; and in respect to 
the latter sources again, what rested merely in tradition, and 
what might be considered as supported by the unanimous con- 
currence of the native authorities. It does not appear that he 
was acquainted even with the ordinary spoken language of the 
country, and still less with that of the hieroglyphics with which 
its monuments were covered. His intercourse with the priests 
must have been carried on through the medium of the Greek 
interpreters, the descendants of those who had been settled in 
Egypt since the lime of Psammeticus ; and had he been able 
to read the history of the country inscribed on its temples, obe- 
lisks, and other public monuments, lie would have hail the means 
of testing the accuracy of what the priests of Memphis and 
Thebes thought fit to tell him. He does not therefore pretend 
to give even an outline of Egyptian history previous to the time 
of Psammeticus, but only to mark some of its more prominent 
points, beginning with Jkfenes, who is said to have been the first 
king, and running over three hundred and thirty others who 
succeeded, but whom he does not even name, ' among whom 
are eighteen Ethiopians and one Egyptian woman ; all the rest 
were Egyptians, men and not Gods,' (thus indicating that this 
was subsequent to the mythic age) ' not one of whom had 
rendered himself celebrated by any great work or remarkable 
action, except ./lioim, the last of these.' (Lib. II. § 99 — 101.) 
' Now,' says Herodotus, ' at the time the priests spokd to me 
thus, there had not elapsed nine hundred years since the death 
of Moiris.' (§ 13.) As Herodotus journeyed into Egypt in 
460 B. C, this fixes the death of Moiris, according to the 
priests at about 13G0 B. C. He declares that he shall pass 
over these obscure princes to Sesostris, who came after them, 
and, ' according to the priests,' was the first, who, sailing from 
the Arabian Gulf in long barks, subdued the inhabitants on the 
shores of the Erylhrian Sea, and on his return into Egypt raised 
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an immense army, with which he marched by the main land 
into Asia, subjugating all in his way, and even advancing from 
Asia into Europe, where he vanquished the Scythians and 
Thracians. On his return he left a colony of stragglers on the 
banks of the Phasis, and the people of Colchis must be Egyp- 
tians, says Herodotus, because they have a black skin, curled 
hair, (fuldy/gosg dai xal oiloTQi%ig,) practice the rite of circum- 
cision, Sic Sesostris left everywhere remarkable monuments 
of his victories, some of which the historian had seen in Syria. 
Escaping from an ambuscade which had been laid for him by 
his brother on his return to Egypt, this great conqueror em- 
ployed his numerous captives in constructing immense works 
for the improvement and embellishment of the country, erect- 
ing dykes and cutting canals, Sic. To Sesostris succeeded his 
son Pheron, and after him ' a citizen of Memphis, whom the 
Greeks call Proteus in their language, who entertained iVIene- 
laus after the Trojan war.' Then followed Rhampsinit, cele- 
brated for his prodigious wealth, and Cheops, who tasked his 
people to build the great pyramid of Djize. He reigned fifty 
years ; and after him succeeded his brother Cephrenes, who 
reigned fifty-six years, and next Mycerinus, the son of Cheops 
and Asychis. All these princes built pyramids and other 
monumental works. Anysis succeeded them, and in his reign 
Egypt was invaded and subdued by the Ethiopian Sabaco, who 
was master of the country for fifty years, Anysis having fled 
into the marshes of Lower Egypt, from which he ultimately 
returned and recovered his crown. He was followed by Sethon, 
a priest of Vulcan or Ptha, of whom Herodotus tells a marvel- 
lous story, which, as we shall hereafter see, probably relates to 
the defeat of Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, on the frontiers 
of Egypt by Tarakos or Tirhakah, the last prince of the 
twenty-fifth dynasty (of Ethiopians) with whom Sethon was 
probably co-regent. Herodotus here enters the domain of 
accurate history, and he says ; ' Now I am about to relate 
what came to pass in Egypt according to the unanimous ac- 
counts of the Egyptians and other nations, and I will subjoin 
those things of which I have been an eye-witness.' He then 
goes on to relate the period of anarchy which followed the 
reign of Sethon, when the land was divided anions twelve 
petty kings, who were finally supplanted by Psammeticus. 

Diodorus Siculus appears to have copied the imperfect list 
given by him of the regal successions of Egypt partly from 
Herodotus and partly from native chronicles. 
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The earliest national authority for the ancient chronology of 
Egypt is Manetho, a native of the Sebennytic nome, who held 
the office of high priest and sacred scribe in the temple of He- 
liopolis during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He com- 
piled an Egyptian history or chronicle in three books, contain- 
ing an account of the succession of kings from the supposed 
commencement of the monarchy under Menes down to the 
Macedonian conquest. This work, in its complete form, is be- 
lieved to have long since perished, and the only fragments of it 
now remaining are contained in the works of Josephus and 
Syncellus. The fragment preserved by Josephus in his epistle 
to Apion is entire, as far as it goes, but comprises only a small 
portion of the dynasties. The chronological compiler known 
under the name of Syncellus was a monk of Constantinople, 
who flourished in the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
cotemporary of Charlemagne. The original work of Mane- 
tho was lost even in the time of Syncellus, or at least was un- 
known to him, and all that he has preserved of it was extract- 
ed from the compilations of previous collectors, namely, Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius. The works of Syncellus also contain 
the substance of another Egyptian document, called the Old 
Chronicle, which terminates with Nectanebo, one of the short 
dynasty of native kings (the thirtieth), who broke the Persian 
yoke and liberated their country for a season from this foreign 
dominion. This appears to be a document, as far as it goes, 
of the highest authority, and it was probably composed or 
completed about the time of the last Egyptian monarch, who is 
mentioned in it, that is, in the second year of the hundred and 
seventh Olympiad. Eratosthenes, a celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, who was born 276 B. C, formed by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the then reigning sovereign, a list of the 
succession of Egyptian kings, called the Laterculus, which has 
also been considered one of the essential materials to be used 
in the adjustment of this chronology. But his work no longer 
exists in its original form, and all that remains of it was extract- 
ed by.the diligent compiler Syncellus from the chronology of 
Apollodorus. This fragment is a mere dry catalogue of thirty- 
eight kings, who reigned one thousand and thirty-seven years, 
beginning with Menes, and ending in the year 1524, B. C. 
according to the computation of Syncellus. 

There are some other scattered notices in ancient Greek and 
Latin writers besides Herodotus and Diodorus, but they are not 
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very extensive or important ; so that previous to the hiero- 
glyphic discoveries of Champollion and others, we were reduced 
to these copies of copies of fragments of the works of Egyptian 
historians and chronologists, without any precise knowledge of 
what traditions, monuments, or documents they used in the 
compilation of works, the mutilated remains of which only have 
been preserved. 

All the Egyptian chronicles, like the early histories of most 
nations claiming a very high antiquity, commence with a mythic 
period, in which the gods and demi-gods reigned for a long 
space of time — thousands upon thousands of years. Thus the 
Old Chronicle comprises in the whole the prodigious period of 
thirty-six thousand, five hundred and twenty-five years ; but 
thirty-four thousand, two hundred and one of these are included 
in the mythic period before the dynasties of mortal kings com- 
menced. This entire period of thirty-six thousand, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five has reference to the fabulous apocatastasis 
or renovation of the zodiac ; and therefore the first part of it 
containing the reigns of the gods and demi-gods may be at once 
laid out of the question, as they seem rather to be the supple- 
ments of an astronomical cycle than chronological dates. After 
this mythic period follow what are called the fifteen generations 
of the Cynic Circle, to which succeed fifteen dynasties, with 
the number of generations or kings belonging to each dynasty 
and the total number of its years, but without the names of the 
kings, or any other elucidations. The chronology of Maneiho 
begins, in the same way, with the fabulous reigns of the gods 
and demi-gods. Then follow the dynasties of mortal kings, 
beginning with Menes, and specifying them by name. The 
list of mortal kings begins witli fifteen dynasties which are not 
particularized at all in the Old Chronicle, but which evidently 
correspond to the fifteen generations of the Cynic Circle in 
that document. To these succeed the subsequent dynasties, 
which are represented with considerable discrepancies (many 
of these doubtless arising from the errors of copyists) by Afri- 
canus and Eusebius (always professing to transcribe from Ma- 
netho) both as to the names of the kings and the number of 
years they reigned. 

The following tabular view will enable the reader to form a 
comparison between these two schemes, and will be found 
necessary in order to comprehend the elucidations which we 
shall attempt to give of this intricate subject. 
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OLD CHKONICI.E. 

Years, 
1st generation of the 

Cynic Circle 
2d generation . . 
3d . , 

4th . . 

5th . . 

6th . . 

7th . . 

8th . . 

9th . . 

10th . . 

11th . . 

12th . . 

13th . . 

14th . . 

15th . . 

Sura total of the 
15 generations 443 
16th Dynasty, 

ofTanites 190 

17th of Memphites 103 



18lh 

19th 

20th 

21st 

22d 

23d 

24th 

25th 

26 th 

27th 



of Memphites 348 

of Diospolites 194 

of Diospolites 228 

ofTanites 

of Tanites 

of Diospolites 

of Saites 

of ^Ethiopians 

of Memphites 177 

of Persians 124 



121 

43 
19 
44 
44 



29th * « * 

30th ofTanites 



39 

18 



2,146 



Manetho, 

Africanus. 

Years. 
1st Dynasty, 

ofTbinites 253 
2d of Thinites 302 

3d of Memphites 214 
4th of Memphites 274 
5th of Elephantines 248 
6th of Memphites 303 
7th of Memphites 70 ds. 
8th of Memphites 146 
9th of Heracleots 
10th of Heracleots 
11th of Diospolites 
12th of Diospolites 
13th of Diospolites 
14th * * * 

15th of Shepherds 



according to 
Eusebius. 



409 
185 
43 
160 
184 

284 



16th of Shepherds 558 

17th of Shepherds 

and Thebans 253 

I8th of Diospolites 263 

19th of Diospolites 208 

20th of Diospolites 135 

21st ofTanites 130 

22d of Bubastites 120 

23d ofTanites £9 

24th of Saites 6 

25th of ^Ethiopians 40 

26th of Saites 150 

27th of Persians 124 

28th of Saites 6 

29th of Mendesians 20 

30th of Sebannytes 38 



Years. 



1st Dynasty, 

of Thinites 
2d of Thinites 
3d of Memphites 
4th of Memphites 
5th of Elephantines 248 
6th of Memphites 203 
7th of Memphites 75 d". 
8th of Memphites 100 
9th of Heracleots 
10th of Heracleots 
11th of Diospolites 
12th of Diospolites 
13th of Diospolites 
14th of Xoites 
15th of Diospolites 



252 
297 
198 
448 



100 
185 
43 
245 
453 
184 
250 



16th of Thebans 



196 



17th of Shepherds 308 



18th of 
19th of 
20th of 
21st of 
22d of 
23d of 
24th of 
25th of 
26th of 
27th of 
28th of 
29th of 
30th of 



Diospolites 

Diospolites 

Diospolites 

Tanites 

Bubastites 

Tanites 

Saites 

^Ethiopians 

Saites 

Persians 

Saites 

Mendesians 

Sebannytes 



348 

194 

178 

130 

49 

44 

44 

40 

168 

120 

6 

21 

20 



Besides the work of Periaortitis and other modern chronol- 
ogers, an elaborate attempt to explain these obscure and con- 
tradictory authorities was made by Sir John Marsham, in 1672, 
in a very learned work on the subject, entitled ' Canon Egyp- 
tiacus.' This writer seeks to reconcile the Old Chronicle and 
that of Manetho, by supposing that Egypt in the earliest ages 
was divided into several independent states, and that these 
documents contain several distinct cotemporaneous successions 
of kings ; that the dynasties of Diospolites, for instance, give a 
succession of princes, who ruled over the Thebai'd, and were 
coeval with other dynasties of Memphites, Elephantines, and 
Tlnnites. This supposition is countenanced by historical anal- 
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ogy in the process of the formation of great states in early- 
times, which has usually been produced by the gradual aggre- 
gation of lesser tribes into one national body. When we speak 
of the foundation of a great monarchy as if it were the work of 
a day, we speak of that which never had any existence in fact. 
The geographical and natural features of Egypt render it high- 
ly improbable that its early history, if it were fully and accu- 
rately known, would form an exception to this general law 
which has uniformly governed the progress of human society. 
All its traditions concur in proving that Egyptian civilization 
must have descended the Nile. The glory of Thebes preceded 
that of Memphis ; the capitals and states of Lower Egypt were 
not founded until a later period, and did not probably begin to 
flourish until the Delta was effectually redeemed from the wa- 
ters of the Nile and the sea by means of those prodigious works 
which were the objects of wonder and admiration. to Herodotus 
and other Greek travellers. Menes may have been a mytho- 
logical personage, or a mortal king ; but he who turned the 
course of the Nile, and founded the city of Memphis in its 
ancient bed — who excavated the immense lake to the north 
and west of that capital — who built a magnificent temple to the 
god Phtha, — could not have been the petty king of a savage 
tribe, and his reign must have been preceded by other conquer- 
ors and legislators. However this may be, still it is evident 
from the history of Joseph as given by Moses, that the kingdom 
of which Memphis was the capital, where Joseph appears to 
have resided, embraced, at the least, the whole of Middle 
and Lower Egypt, and constituted a compact and powerful 
monarchy, with a splendid court, the division of castes and 
hierarchy of ranks as they subsequently existed, together with 
considerable advancement in learning and all the arts of civil- 
ized life. This flourishing state of things was followed by the 
renewed incursions of the pastoral tribes, the Hycksos, from 
the East. But as the dynasties of Egyptian princes, the native 
Pharaohs, still continued to reign in Upper Egypt, it would 
seem probable that a considerable retrenchment ought to be 
made from the earlier lists when the monarchs of the Thebaid 
reigned cotemporaneously with the Shepherd kings in the Delta. 
A work was published in 1752, by Dr Jackson, in three 
quarto volumes, under the title of ' Chronological Antiquities,' 
in which the author attempts to reconcile the Old Chronicle 
with that of Manetho, and both of them with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, by reducing the Egyptian years to lunar years of a month. 
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A more successful and ingenious endeavor to estimate the 
chronology of Egypt is that contained in the recent treatise of 
Dr Prichard on Egyptian mythology. The hypothesis assumed 
by him supposes that Manetho derived his information from 
the sacred registers kept in the Egyptian temples in the different 
nomes or provinces, some at Memphis, some at Diospolis and 
elsewhere. Here is an obvious source of discrepancy in docu- 
ments compiled by different historians or annalists, whose ma- 
terials were thus drawn from various sources. Memphis was for 
some time subject to the yoke of the Hycksos, whilst Diospolis 
or Eliphantine was occasionally under the sway of the Ethio- 
pians. Hence great variations might arise in the successions 
of kings at such distant places, whilst, as it often happens in the 
history of the East, usurpers, from being mere governors of 
provinces, nomarchs, or satraps, would assume the ensigns and 
substantial prerogatives of royalty. Their names might be in- 
terpolated into the regular lists, and even in the names of the 
legitimate monarchs great discrepancies would occur from the 
variety of surnames and high-sounding titles given to the same 
sovereigns. In short, the sources of confusion were abundant, 
so that although Memphis and Diospolis were in general sub- 
ject to the Pharaohs, whose sceptre extended over the rest of 
Egypt, yet the series of kings as exhibited in the sacred regis- 
ters of Thebes might differ materially from that of the Mem- 
phite records. Syncellus remarks that Manetho must have 
had before him the Old Chronicle when he undertook to com- 
pile his chronological table, which he modelled upon the plan 
of that document. The Old Chronicle professedly contains 
thirty dynasties; but the first half of that number consists, as 
we have seen, of fifteen generations of the Cynic Circle. With 
the view of supplying this apparent chasm or imperfection in 
the series, Manetho probably filled up the first fifteen places 
with dynasties under similar titles to those which are comprised 
in the remainder of the table. For the purpose of obtaining 
materials to supply these fifteen lists, he collected the old rec- 
ords from the different nomes, and thus formed dynasties of 
Memphite kings from the registers of Memphis, and of Dios- 
politan from those of Thebes. That the first fifteen dynasties 
of Manetho were constructed in this manner is supposed to 
be proved by internal evidence drawn from a minute compari- 
son which Dr Prichard has instituted of these lists with those 
of the Old Chronicle and Eratosthenes, which discloses the 
most remarkable coincidences of names and repetitions of his- 
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torical facts inexplicable on any other hypothesis. Thus the 
name Sesostris is found as the third king of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, in the extracts from Manetho by Eusebius, with the 
same historical elucidations which are contained in the fragment 
of Manetho preserved by Josephus, and the same circum- 
stances which are attributed to that conqueror by Herodotus 
and Diodorus. But he is generally supposed to be the same 
with the remarkable king Sethos, or Sethosis, the son of Ame- 
nophis the Third, and the founder of the nineteenth dynasty ; 
and Dr Prichard infers that he has been thus transposed and 
thrown back to an era far more remote than the Greek author- 
ities seem to place him. 

The work of Professor Rask, the title of which is quoted 
at the head of this article, is principally founded upon that of 
Prichard ; but the learned Dane has corrected many of the er- 
rors and inconsistencies of that author, who often wanders from 
one authority to another, sometimes following Eusebius, some- 
times Africanus, and at others Eratosthenes, without sufficient 
reasons for preferring one to another. Professor Rask, on the 
contrary, has endeavored to reconcile the Old Chronicle to 
Eusebius, because the Old Chronicle appears to him to be en- 
titled to the highest credit and Syncellus to scarcely any ; so 
that he has laid that chronicle at the foundation as to the extent 
and number of reigns in every dynasty and period, and applied 
to other sources merely to supply the names and years of the 
particular kings. Hence, though the difference between his 
computations and those of Prichard is but small at the outset, 
differing only a single year in the commencement of the reign 
of Psammeticus the First, he hardly agrees with that writer 
in any number throughout, and at last arrives at a very different 
result in respect to some of the principal epochs of the most 
ancient Egyptian history. He has also made great use of the 
Paros Chronicle, or the Arundel marbles, which Prichard has 
entirely neglected, but which carries back the Grecian chronol- 
ogy with certainty almost as far as the Hebrew, and of course 
is of the greatest utility and importance in determining its syn- 
chronisms with that of Egypt. 

The Egyptian chronicles have been somewhat elucidated, 
and their authority has received great confirmation from the 
recent discoveries of Champollion and others respecting the 
nature of the characters with which the public monuments of 
Egypt are covered, and in which the most ancient manuscripts 
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of that country are written. So long as the mistaken notion 
prevailed that these characters consisted of merely symbolical 
signs of ideas, and not the signs of sounds also, every effort to 
penetrate the secrets of this mysterious language proved utterly 
vain and fruitless. Yet it seems strange that the remarkable 
passage in Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. V. 657.) 
should have been so long overlooked, in which he clearly de- 
scribes the different modes of writing practised by the Egyp- 
tians, dividing them into the epistolographic, the hieratic, "and 
hieroglyphic ; and subdividing the last into, 1. Hieroglyphics 
representing the objects by letters, xvoioXoyixr] Sia Ttav -nQurmv 
ajoixtiav ; and, 2. Hieroglyphics representing the objects 
by symbolical signs, ov[i6ohxrj. This last sort of hiero- 
glyphics he again divides into three species ; first, that repre- 
senting the objects by proper imitation, xvQioi.oyiy.Tj xard [iIjmjoiv ; 
second, that representing them tropically, r^omxajg yqacfEtui ; 
third, that representing them by means of certain enigmatical 
allegories, xard tivag alnyfiovg. M. Champollion has accord- 
ingly shown that there were three different species of writing 
used among the Egyptians from very early times ; first, the 
common writing used in the ordinary transactions of life, which 
he calls, after Herodotus, demotic ; secondly, the sacerdotal 
writing, called hieratic; and, thirdly, the hieroglyphic, com- 
bined of characters symbolical and figurative, or representative 
of ideas, and phonetic, or those representative of the sounds of 
letters. By means of this great discovery, he has been able to 
read upon the still existing monuments of Egypt — its palaces, 
temples, obelisks, and tombs, — the names and attributes of the 
sovereigns of Egypt, from the native Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty, to the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors, expressed 
in characters representing the sounds of the Egyptian, Ethio- 
pian, Persian, Greek, and Roman alphabetical letters of the 
different periods. The same means have rendered intelligible 
other inscriptions on the public and private monuments of 
Egypt, as well as various public and private writings on papy- 
rus in the demotic, hieratic, and hieroglyphic characters, re- 
ferring to the epoch of each sovereign in whose reign they were 
written, and some of them unquestionably more than three 
thousand years old. There has also been recently found in the 
museum at Turin a papyrus manuscript of the time of the 
Ptolemies, which contains in hieratic characters an abridgment 
of the Egyptian chronicles with the successions of kings, and 
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which may perhaps prove to be one of the documents, from 
which Manetho compiled his history. 

The hieroglyphical proper name of the Persian conqueror 
of Egypt, Cambyses, (Kamboth) has been found in an inscrip- 
tion upon the statue of a Sai'te priest in the museum of the Va- 
tican. The name of his immediate successor, Darius, (Nta- 
rionsch) is sculptured upon the great temple of the Oasis 
El-Khardjch, and there are several private contracts and grants 
of land dated in his reign in the museums of Paris and Turin. 
That of Xerxes has also been discovered by M. Cbampollion 
upon a beautiful vase of oriental alabaster in the collection of 
the king of France. This name is formed of seven phonetic 
hieroglyphic characters, rendering the true Persian name of 
this monarch, Khschearscha. This reading is confirmed by 
another inscription on the same vase in the arrow-headed char- 
acter of the ancient Persian language, as seen in the inscrip- 
tions upon the ruins of Persepolis, in which is found the name 
of Khschearscha, with the epithet lire., which is also re- 
peated in the hieroglyphic legend in five phonetic characters 
forming a word which may be pronounced Ierina, or Irik.no, 
which in the Zend signifies Iranian, that is, Persian, the well 
known ancient name of Persia being Iran. The name of Arta- 
xerxes (Artakhschessch,) is also to be found upon several 
Egyptian monuments, together with the names of the patriot 
Pharaohs, who struggled during a period of forty years to shake 
off" the Persian yoke rendered hateful to the natives by religious 
persecution as well as civil oppression. 

We have already stated that the epoch of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Persians under Cambyses, 525, B. C, is a well 
ascertained date in which all chronologers are agreed, and 
serves as a fixed point from which to ascertain other dates 
more remote from the acknowledged region of authentic his- 
tory. The twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty, the last before the 
Persian conquest, commenced in 702, B. C, under Ammeris, 
and comprised a succession of ten monarchs including Psam- 
mi/rit, the infant successor of Amasis or Amosis. This suc- 
cession is brought into a tabular form by Professor Rask as 
follows ; 

JVames. Years. B. C. 

Ammeris 11 702 

Stephinates 7 691 

Nekepsos 6 684 
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Nechao the First 


8 


678 


Psammeticus 


54 


670 


Nechao the Second 


16 


616 


Psammiithis 


6 


600 


Vaphris 


25 


594 


Amosis 


44 


569 


Psamminit 


i 


525 



All the Pharaohs of this dynasty, with the exception of the 
last, the unfortunate prince Psamminit, have left splendid monu- 
ments of their munificent patronage of the arts. The beautiful 
obelisk of Monte Citorio at Rome, and the colossal columns in 
the first court of the palace of Karnack at Thebes, attest the 
munificence of Psammeticus the First (Psametek), whose long 
reign was spent in quelling the internal disorders consequent 
upon the anarchy which had followed the Ethiopian domin- 
ion, and in opening a liberal intercourse with other nations. 
Nechao the Second, who is the same alluded to by Herodotus 
under the name of Nechos, is the Pharaoh Nechoh, who defeat- 
ed and slew Josiah the king of Judah, at the battle of Megiddo, 
or Magdolum, after which he gained possession of Jerusalem, 
and raised Jehoiakim to the vacant throne. (2 Kings, xxiii. 
and 2 Chron. xxxv.) His legend is to be read in hieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions upon several monuments of Upper Egypt. Edi- 
fices erected by Psammuthis, or Psammeticus the Second, are 
to be found in the island of Philse. Several portions of the 
buildings found in the same sacred island, as well as the obe- 
lisk of Minerva at Rome, date from the reign of his successor 
Vaphris, Apries, or Ouaphris. He is the same who is men- 
tioned in the Jewish Scriptues under the name of Hophra, and 
is the Pharaoh, upon whose assistance Zedekiah the last king 
of Judah relying, revolted against Nebuchadnezzar. Jerusalem 
was destroyed by that Assyrian monarch in 5S8, B. C, which 
date falls within the reign of Vaphris as computed by Herodo- 
tus and Manetho. The scattered fragments of sculpture 
found in the ruins of Sais bear the royal legend of Amosis, or 
Amasis, who also dedicated to the goddess Neith, the Egyp- 
tian Minerva, the monolithic chapel of rose-colored granite, 
now in the museum of the Louvre. 

The concurrence of historical testimonies establishes the 
fact of the conquest of Egypt by the Ethiopians at a period not 
very long preceding the reign of Psammeticus the First. The 
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dynasty of these conquerors is reckoned the twenty-fifth. The 
Jewish Scriptures prove that Egypt was about this period in 
possession of the Ethiopians, for we read in them that Senna- 
cherib the Assyrian carried on war with the Ethiopian king 
called Tirhakah (2 Kings, xix. 9.), and there is no probable 
way in which their arms could come in contact, unless the lat- 
ter had conquered Egypt and sought to subdue Palestine. 
The last prince of the Ethiopian dynasty was Tarakos, and 
his reign, if we compute upwards from the well ascertained 
date of the accession of Psammeticus the First (670, B. C), 
coincides with the epoch assigned in the Scriptures to Tirha- 
kah. This war was signalized by the miraculous deliverance 
of Jerusalem from the meditated attack of the Assyrian king, 
which is probably the same event alluded to by Herodotus in 
the account which he gives of the defeat of Sennacherib on the 
frontiers of Egypt. It is true, he relates that this happened 
during the reign of an Egyptian prince called Sethon, a priest 
of Vulcan, who was hated by the military caste, and being de- 
serted by his army was miraculously delivered by his god. It 
is probable that from motives of policy this high-priest was 
suffered to play the nominal part of king under the Ethiopians, 
whose sway over Egypt was extremely mild ; but there can be 
scarcely a doubt that he was cotemporary with Tarakos. The 
predecessor of this monarch was Sevechos, who seems to be 
the same sovereign mentioned in Scripture by the name of So, 
with whom Hosea king of Israel entered into a secret alliance 
against the Assyrians, in consequence of which the latter be- 
sieged Samaria and carried the ten tribes of Israel into cap- 
tivity. Calculations derived from these synchronisms carry 
back the conquest of Egypt by the Ethiopians to 746, B. C, 
and the twenty-fifth dynasty will stand thus ; 

Names. Years. B. C. 



Sabbakon 


12 


746 


Sevechos 


12 


734 


Tarakos 


20 


722 



The mildness of the Egyptian government under this foreign 
dynasty, in comparison with the oppression the nation after- 
wards suffered from the Persian yoke, must be attributed to the 
similarity of the language, institutions, and manners of the 
Ethiopians and Egyptians. The researches of Calliaud and 
other recent travellers in Wulia have shown that the monuments 
of the ancient Meroe are covered with the same hieroglyphics, 
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are constructed in the same taste, and indicate the same pro- 
gress in letters, arts, and manners as those of Egypt. A great 
number of the monuments still existing in Ethiopia and Upper 
Egypt are inscribed with the legends of the three kings of this 
dynasty, in phonetic hieroglyphics, under the names of Scha- 
back, Sevekotkph, and Tahrak. The ruins of the fine edifice 
of Soleb, upon the banks of the Nile about one hundred leagues 
south of Philae, the extreme southern frontier of Egypt, 
are the most remote monuments in that direction which 
bear the royal legends of the native Pharaohs. But still fur- 
ther south ascending the Nile into the heart of the ancient Ethi- 
opia, more than eight degrees from the tropic of Cancer, there 
are scattered over the space of more than one hundred leagues 
the ruins of colossal monuments in the same style and covered 
with the same mysterious characters as those of Egypt and 
Nubia, but presenting names and royal legends varying from 
those of the former countries, thus indicating the existence in a 
very remote period of antiquity of a great civilized empire in 
that quarter independent of the kingdoms of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, but whose inhabitants evidently belonged to the same 
family of mankind established from the earliest times in the 
northeast of Africa and having scarcely anything in common 
with the Asiatic tribes. This family had also planted its colo- 
nies in the various Oases, or islands in the desert, to the south 
and west of Egypt, all of which present the vestiges of the same 
peculiar race of men. 

The four dynasties, preceding the Ethiopian conquest, are 
the twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth. 
As the variations between Dr Prichard and Professor Rask, 
and the ancient authorities they have respectively followed, 
here begin to be most conspicuous, we shall exhibit them in 
parallel columns as follows : 

Twenty-first Dynasty, {of Tanites.) 
Bask. 

JVames. 

Smendes 

Amenopthis 

Osorchor 

Psinaches 

Psusennes II. 

Sesenchosis 



Total 130 



Prichard. 






Names. 


Vears. 


B. C. 


Smendes 


26 


1012 


Psousennes I. 


41 




Nephercheres 


4 




Amenopthis 


9 




Osorchor 


6 




Psinaches 


6 




Psousennes II. 


35 





Years. 


B.C. 


26 


978 


9 


952 


6 


94$ 


9 


937 


50 


928 


21 


878 


Total 121 
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Twenty second Dynasty, (o/"Boubastites.) 

Sesonchosis 21 Osoroth (Osorthon I.) 15 878 

Osorthonl. 15 Takellothis 13 842 

Takellothis 13 Petubastes 20 829 

Total 49 Total 48 

Twenty-third Dynasty, (of Tanites.) 

Potonbastes 25 Osorcho (Osorthon II.) 9 809 

Osorthon II. 9 Psammus 10 800 

Psammos 9 



Total 44 Total 19 

Twenty-fourth, Dynasty, (Sai'te.) 
Bocchoris 44 Bocchoris . 44 790 



Total 267 Total 232 

The founder of the twenty-first dynasty, Smendes, is sup- 
posed by Dr Prichard, after Syncellus, to be the Shishak, or 
Susakim, who is mentioned in Scripture (1 Kings, xiv, xv, 
and 2 Chron. xii,) as having invaded Palestine and sacked 
Jerusalem in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, who as- 
cended the throne of David thirty-six years after the founda- 
tion of Solomon's temple. By computing upwards from the 
destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, which is ascer- 
tained to have happened in 588, B. C, aud reckoning the 
successive reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel, Archbishop 
Usher has calculated the interval between the foundation and 
the destruction of the temple at four hundred and twenty-four 
years, and thus dates its building in 1012, B. C. To this pe- 
riod Dr Hales has added fifteen years, on grounds which seem 
to be solid, and thus the building of the temple is dated in 
1027, B. C. It results from these dates that the invasion of 
Judea and sack of Jerusalem by Shishak must have happened 
in 985, B. C. But Professor Rask, without contesting this 
chronology, has proved that the Shishak mentioned in Scrip- 
ture is the Egyptian king Sesyachoris or Psusennes the First, 
who was doubtless a cotemporary of Rehoboam ; and as he 
reigned from 1028 to 982, B. C, the sack of Jerusalem oc- 
curred during his reign. According to Professor Rask, the 
name of this monarch, together with that of Nephercheres, ought 
to be transferred from the twenty-first to the twentieth dynasty, 
and of course their reigns must be subtracted from 1012, B. C, 
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which Dr Prichard assigns as the commencement of the twen- 
ty-first. Besides, there is a difference in their respective com- 
putations of the dynasties interjacent between this and the last 
preceding the Persian conquest, as Prichard places the begin- 
ning of the twenty-sixth dynasty at 701, B. C. instead of 702, 
twenty-fifth " 745, " 746, 

twenty-fourth " 789, " 790, 

which number, 701, however, is without the least foundation in 
his own calculation, though the basis of his whole chronology ; 
for it is established (page 57, note) by a strange inadvertency 
in this manner; 'Now since 33-(-671=701, the end of the 
reign of Tarakos and of the Ethiopian dynasty happened 
in the year B. C. 701, and their accession in 721.' In the 
twenty-third dynasty, he has followed closely Eusebius and 
Syncellus, neglecting the authority of the Old Chronicle, 
to which, as already mentioned, Professor Rask has adhered 
throughout. 

M. Champollion supposes Sesonchosis to have been the Shi- 
shak or Susakim of Scripture. But his reign cannot possibly 
be made to synchronize with that of Rehoboam upon any 
rational and approved scheme of chronology. That Osoroth, 
or Osorthon the First, was the son as well as successor of Se- 
senchosis, appears from a hieroglyphic manuscript on papyrus 
engraved in the work of M. Denon {Voyage dans la Haute et 
Basse Egypte, pi. 137). It is one of those funerary tablets 
filled with figures and hieroglyphic legends, forming a sort of 
picture-writing carelessly executed in point of art, and com- 
memorative of the decease, obsequies, and apotheosis of the 
kings and other illustrious personages of F.gypt. In this tablet, 
an embalmed body or mummy is received in the outstretched 
arms of the creative god Ptha, who is characterized by a sca- 
rabaeus placed upon his head. This mummy again appears on 
the opposite side of the scroll, lying on a sort of sarcophagus, 
upon which reposes the symbolical image of a male soul (the 
hawk with a human head bearded) ; by its side is a sacred 
ensign, and one of those long and broad fans borne in token of 
supremacy before gods and kings as figured in Egyptian bas- 
reliefs. Near it sits couchant upon a rich pedestal the figure of 
a black jackal, the usual emblem of the god Anubis, one of 
the ministers of his father Osiris in the Egyptian Tartarus. On 
the right is the image of the god Amon-Re, represented stand- 
ing in a barque. Above this groupe is a hieroglyphic legend 
which may be rendered as follows ; 
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' The pure by Amon-Re, 'Osorkon, son of Sheschonk, 

King of the Gods, king, vivifier, approved by 

Aneb6 ' [Anubis.] 
This legend is arranged so that the column containing the 
name of the god Amon-Re, is placed above the head of ihat 
deity, and the column containing the head of the god Anubis is 
above the head of the jackal, by which he is typified. On the 
lower part of the same papyrus the mummy of the king Osor- 
kon is again seen lying upon a barque, above which terminates 
a long hieroglyphic Jegend in perpendicular columns as follows : 
' The purified by Amon-Re, king ' born of the Lord of 

of the Gods, Osorkon, defunct, the World, the cher- 

son of the purified by Amon-Re, ished of Anton, Osor- 

king of the gods, Scheschonk, kon, vivifier like to 

defunct king, the Sun for ever.' 

M. Champollion has also read upon various monuments the 
royal legends of Petubastes, Ptahfteh ; of his son and suc- 
cessor Osorthon the Second, Osortasen ; and of the son and 
successor of this last, Psammus, Psjam. The name, sur- 
name, and titles of Osorthon the First, the son of Sesenchosis, 
are also engraved upon a beautiful vase of oriental alabas- 
ter, which from its hieroglyphic inscription appears to have 
been consecrated by this Pharaoh, to the god ' Sovereign of 
the Regions of the World, the Supreme Lord, Amon-Re.' 
The history of this vase is very curious. Tt was transported 
from Egypt to Rome, where an illustrious member of the 
Claudian family converted it into his funeral urn. The epitaph 
of this patrician is engraved in Latin letters opposite to the 
hieroglyphic dedication of the Egyptian monarch. It is now in 
the royal museum of France. 

The twentieth dynasty (of Diospolites) is entirely lost in the 
extracts of Africanus and Eusebius from the original of Mane- 
tho, and the number of years assigned to the collective reigns 
of these compilers cannot be verified with absolute certainty. 
Dr Prichard, following Africanus, assigns them one hundred 
and seventy-eight years, and thus fixes the accession of the 
dynasty at 1147, B. C. This number one hundred and 
seventy-eight years is right, but (according to Professor Rask) 
does not comprehend the whole dynasty ; the two last kings, 
Sesynchoris or Psusennes the First, and Nephercheres, hav- 
ing been transposed by some mistake in Africanus and placed 
in the twenty-first dynasty, from which he has recalled them 
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as already mentioned, and vindicated their title to be placed in 
the twentieth dynasty ; first, by the extent of their reigns, fifty 
years, which added to one hundred and seventy-eight makes 
two hundred and twenty-eight, the number in the Old Chroni- 
cle ; secondly, because the first of them, Sesynchoris or Psu- 
sennes,! coincides in name and time with the S&sakim of the 
Septuagint version, which is not the case with Smendes. Pro- 
fessor Rask thus fixes the duration of this dynasty at two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years, and consequently dates its com- 
mencement in 1206, B. C. This is somewhere near the 
epoch of the war of Troy, according to the general concurrence 
of the best chronological authorities, and it becomes an object 
of great interest to determine with accuracy so important a 
synchronism. Dr Prichard assumes the old calculation of 
Eratosthenes, which rests on the authority of the Olympiad 
chronology, and fixes the fall of Troy at 1183, B. C. This 
is more secure ground (according to this writer) than any of 
the conjectural computations founded on the supposed average 
length of regal successions, the fallacy of which method has 
been exposed by Dr Musgrave in his 'Dissertations on the 
Chronology of the Olympiad.' The line of English kings from 
William the Conqueror to George the Third, gives us twenty- 
three generations, and the period elapsed from the Norman 
conquest in 1066 to 1820, is seven hundred and fifty-four 
years, which number divided by twenty-three gives about 
thirty-two years and a half for each generation. This shows 
that the length of reigns in a regular lineal succession may be 
nearly as long as the usually assigned average of generations, 
namely, three to a century. If we take an average of the 
reigns of the kings of France from the time of Henry the 
Fourth, we shall find that they contained upwards of forty 
years one with another. The number of reigns of the Roman 
emperors from Augustus Caesar to Atigustulus was sixty-two : 
the latter prince fell in the year 456 ; and calculating on the 
average above deduced, Augustus must have begun his reign 
upwards of two thousand years before the Christian era ! And 
even if we adopt Sir Isaac Newton's average of 20 years, we 
shall place this emperor a thousand years before his real time. 
Professor Rask, on the other hand, whilst he concedes the 
fallacy of chronological computations derived from averages of 
reigns, insists that as we are left in entire ignorance of the 
grounds on which Eratosthenes placed the fall of Troy at an 
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epoch answering to the year 1183 before the Christian era, 
it is safer to rely upon the authority of the Arundel marbles, or 
Paros Chronicle, which determines this great event precisely 
on the twenty-fourth day of the month Thargelion, in the nine 
hundred and forty-fifth year before Diognetes was archon in 
Athens, which was 264, B. C. Thus, Troy fell, 945+264= 
1209, B. C, about the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth Egyptian dynasty. 
These two dynasties are arranged by Professor Rask as follows ; 
The nineteenth Dynasty (of Diospolites.) 



JVames. Tears. 


B.C. 




Sethos 55 


1400 




R apses 66 


1345 




Ammenepthes 40 


1279 




Ammenemmes 26 


1239 




Thuoris 7 


1213 




Total 214 




The twentieth Dynasty, (of Diospolites.) 


JVames. 


Years. 


B. C. 


Ketes (Proteus) 


20 


1206 


Rampsinit (Remphis) 


9 


1186 


Cheops (Chembt's) 


50 


1177 


Chephren (Chabryis) 


56 


1127 


Mykerinos 


27 


1074 


Ammenemes (Asychis) 


16 


1044 


Psusennes the First 


46 


102S 


Nephercheres 


4 


982 



Total 228 

Dr Prichard considers Thuoris, the last king of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, as the prince who. according to Homer, enter- 
tained Menelaus, (Odyss. iv. 126,) and who is called Polybus 
by the poet and Proteus by Herodotus, and that Troy was 
taken during the reign of his second antecessor Rameses, who 
was the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty according to 
Africanus. But Professor Rask has shown by a careful com- 
parison of the authorities that Thuoris reigned in the time of 
the Trojan war, that Ketes or Proteus was the prince who en- 
tertained Menelaus during his wandering after the siege, and 
that the Rameses of Africanus is by a mistake transposed 
hither from the eighteenth dynasty, where he is wanting in 
Africanus. Polybus and Proteus are confounded by Herodo- 
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tus, but rightly distinguished by Homer. Now the reign of 
Thuoris falls between 1213 and 1206. Of course the conquest 
of Troy (1209) happened during his reign, according to Ma- 
netho, i<p » to "lliov iaha, and it was his successor Ketes or 
Proteus whom Menelaus visited on his return during the eight 
years of his wandering. 

The names, order of succession, and length of the reigns of 
the first five kings of the twentieth dynasty, which are wanting 
in all the Egyptian documents, are obtained from Herodotus 
and Diodorus. The sixth king Ammenemes is the same with 
the Asychis of Herodotus, and is mentioned by Manetho at the 
end of his first tome, in the extracts of Africanus and Eusebius, 
as if (but evidently by mistake) in connexion with the eleventh 
dynasty of that author. The two last kings, Psusennes the 
First and Nephercheres are restored to this dynasty from the 
twenty-first, upon grounds which have already been mentioned. 
The nineteenth dynasty is established by the general con- 
currence of authorities for the names of the kings, except Ra- 
meses, who has been by mistake transferred hither from the 
eighteenth, where he properly belongs according to Manetho 
(apud Josephum), and for the sum total of the years of all the 
reigns by the Old Chronicle, with which agrees Eusebius. 

The eighteenth dynasty (of Diospolites) is arranged by Pro- 
fessor Rask from the concurrent authority of written documents 
and monuments actually existing at the present time. Suppos- 
ing him to have accurately determined the synchronism of the 
Trojan war with the Egyptian annals, we have here a fixed 
point from which we can ascertain in a satisfactory manner the 
termination of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
dynasty, in the reign of the remarkable king Scthos, who has 
generally been taken for the famous Sesostris. According 
to this computation he began to reign about two centuries before 
the Trojan war, that is, about one thousand four hundred years 
before the Christian asra ; and counting upwards from this date 
we may calculate with tolerable accuracy the different epochs 
of the preceding dynasty which stands as follows; 

The Eighteenth Dynasty, [of Diospolites.) 



Names. 


Years. 


b. a 


Amosis (Tethmosis) 


25 


1748 


Chebron 


13 


1723 


Amenophis I. 


21 


1710 
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Atnersis 


22 


1689 


Mephres 


13 


1667 


Misphragmuthosis 


26 


1654 


Tuthmosis 


9 


1628 


Amenophis II. (Memnon) 


31 


1619 


Horos 


16 


1588 


Akencheres (Athoris) 


6 


1560 


Chencheres (Chebres) 


12 


1554 


Acherres 


12 


1542 


Cherres 


14 


1530 


Arrnais (Danaus) 


5 


1516 


Ramesses I. (Egyptus) 


5 


1511 


Armesses (Ramesses 11.) 


63 


1506 


Amenophis III. (Masis) 


43 


1443 



Total 348 

The most important synchronism of Grecian with Egyptian 
history previous to the Trojan war, is the emigration of Danaus, 
which is generally reckoned to have happened about one thou- 
sand five hundred years before the Christian aera, and which 
Professor Rask has fixed precisely at 1511, B. C, upon ' the 
greatest of all authorities from antiquity, the Paros marble 
chronicle, which tells us, that from the time of the arrival in 
Greece of a invTrjxovToqoq, and the building of the temple of 
Rhodes by the daughters of Danaus, until Diognetes was ar- 
chon at Athens, elapsed one thousand two hundred and 
forty-seven years. Now Diognetes was Archon 264, B. C. Of 
course, 264-(- 1247=: 1 511, which is the year when Danaus 
emigrated from Egypt into Greece.' He also establishes 
the previous emigration of Cecrops in 1588, B. C. under 
the ninth Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty, Horos or 
Hor ; and concurs with Dr Piichard in determining the Exo- 
dus of the Israelites in 1619, B. C. The computation of this 
last mentioned date depends upon the duration we assign to 
the period which elapsed between the foundation of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem and the Exodus. Archbishop Usher's calcu- 
tion of this period, which is supported by the present Hebrew 
text, assigns to it four hundred and eighty years, which is incon- 
sistent with the tenor of the previous Jewish history. Josephus 
states it at five hundred and ninety-two years, which calculation 
seems to have been generally adopted by the learned among 
the Jews about the time of the Christian aera, and St. Paul ap- 
pears to have followed it in the sketch of the history of Israel 
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in Acts xiii. 17 — 22. It is also adopted by Michaelis and 
other learned modern critics ; and as we have already seen, the 
foundation of the Temple is dated 1027, B. C. 
Add for the interval abovementioned, 592, 

We find the Exodus in 1619, in the reign of 

Amenophis the Second (Memnon), the eighth Pharaoh of the 
eighteenth dynasty. 

The period between Abraham's migration into Egypt and 
the Exodus of Moses which is said (Exod. xii. 40 — 41.) to 
have comprehended four hundred and thirty years, Professor 
Rask takes for two hundred and fifteen years, supposing the 
year of twelve months to have been first introduced by Moses, 
and that before his time, from Abraham down, the year merely 
consisted of six months. This hypothesis he corroborates, 
first, by the number of generations, which, including Abraham 
and Moses, are seven; as 7x33=231, or 7x31=217; 
secondly, by an expression of Manetho, that ' the Shepherd 
kings and their posterity, held Egypt under their sway about 
five hundred and eleven years.' This posterity of the Shep- 
herds or outcast Egyptians, he takes to be the followers of 
Cecrops, who obtained assistance from the Israelites, so that 
the number of 511 years=255 twelvemonths, is composed of 
the two hundred and fifteen years during which Israel sojourned 
in Egypt, and the forty years in which they were wandering in 
the desert and assisting the Cecropides in the war with the 
Egyptians. Dr Prichard has taken both the relations of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Shepherd kings by Manetho (apud 
Josephum) as belonging to the same event, and consequently 
has not observed the synchronism with Cecrops, nor explained 
the number five hundred and eleven in any way, but taken 
them to be natural years, and thus placed the first entrance of 
the Shepherd tribes into Egypt 2071, B.C.; whereas Pro- 
fessor Rask adding two hundred and fifteen to one thousand 
six hundred and nineteen, places the first arrival of Abraham 
in 1834, B. C. The learned Michaelis, who agrees with 
Hales, Prichard, and Rask in fixing the epoch of the Exodus 
at 1619, takes the number four hundred and thirty (in Exodus, 
xii. 40.) not only for ordinary years of twelve months, but to 
have elapsed not between Abraham and the Exodus, but mere- 
ly between Jacob's arrival in Egypt ant! the Exodus, which is 
about one hundred years to each generation ! Professor Rask 
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has exposed this strange hypothesis as an absurdity contrary to 
reason and human nature, and in a treatise upon the Hebrew 
chronology lately read by him before the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Copenhagen, he has adduced some additional argu- 
ments of great weight in support of his own hypothesis, that the 
year at this period consisted of six months only, especially from 
incidents in the life of Sarah and others of the patriarchal age, 
as related in Scripture. 

Beyond the epoch of the migration of Abraham the history 
of Egypt presents no point of contact with the annals of any 
other nation. The darkness and obscurity of the mythic age 
begin to hang over it, and our curiosity is baffled by the con- 
fusion of the documentary history and the want of monumental 
data to supply its place. But even subsequent to this period 
there are many historical facts so blended with allegory and 
fable as to render it difficult to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
We have already mentioned that Sethos, the first Pharaoh of 
the nineteenth dynasty has commonly been taken for the Se- 
sostris of the Greeks. But Professor Rask concurs with 
Count Potocki (Dynasties du Second Livre de Manethon) in 
throwing the epoch of this celebrated conqueror farther back, and 
identifying him with Sesochris, who began to reign about 1814, 
B. C, soon after the migration of Abraham into Egypt. He 
considers that the exploits which are recorded of this Egyptian 
monarch become much more credible when they are assigned 
to a period before the establishment of the Israelites in Judea 
and the foundation of the great monarchies of Asia, since there 
is nowhere any mention of his encountering these powerful 
states in his Asiatic expedition, which is said to have extended 
to the borders of the Euxine. But to others the existence of a 
great monarch, who directed the united resources of Egypt in a 
military expedition of such importance would seem to be assign- 
ed witli more probability to a period subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos, when the power of the monarchy became 
consolidated, and the military genius of the nation had been 
formed in these wars with the barbarians of the desert. The 
hieroglyphic legend, which is most frequently found inscribed 
on the monuments of Egypt and Nubia from the second cata- 
ract of the Nile to the shores of the Mediterranean, is that of 
a monarch, whose proper name when expressed in alphabetical 
letters equivalent to the phonetic hieroglyphics used in these 
inscriptions, is Ramses. The same royal legend is also to be 
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read in a bilingual inscription, in hieroglyphic and arrow head- 
ed characters, near the ancient Berytus in Syria. The image 
of the Pharaoh, to whom this so often repeated legend belongs, 
is sculptured in bas-reliefs representing battles, sieges, military 
orations and marches, and the passages of rivers ; he is the ob- 
ject of the homage of vanquished nations, whose complexion 
and dress are different from those of the Egyptians figured on 
the same monuments ; he is seen receiving gifts peculiar to the 
interior of Africa, such as camelopards, ostriches, and different 
species of apes and antelopes ; he lavished his immense power 
and wealth, apparently the fruit of foreign conquests, in erect- 
ing magnificent temples and palaces, adorned with sculptures 
and inscribed with his name, epithets, and exploits. We 
are informed by Tacitus that when Germanicus ascended 
the Nile and visited the gigantic remains of the once mighty 
Thebes, he interrogated the priests upon the meaning of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions with which they were cover- 
ed, by whom he was told that they contained an account 
of the ancient state of Egypt ; its revenues and military 
forces, and related especially to the conquest of Lybia, Ethio- 
pia, Syria, and a great part of Asia by one of their ancient 
kings called Rhamses. (Tac. Annal. Lib. it. c. 60.) But there 
are several princes of this name mentioned in the Egyptian 
chronicles and monuments. The first of these is 'PajiioriQ or 
'AQptoys, Ramses the First (Egyptos), the sixteenth Pharaoh of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who has sometimes been confounded 
with Sesostris. But he reigned only five years, and we are 
expressly told by Diodorus, (what indeed is extremely probable 
in itself) that the great expedition of Sesostris occupied nine 
years — avvxAiaag xtjv axQaxuav ir i'xsaiv irvdu. The next prince 
of tlie same name was the son and successor of the last men- 
tioned 'PttiiEoiis-Muajj.ovv, who reigned sixty-three years ; but 
M. Champollion has shown that his legend is entirely different 
from that of the warrior-prince now in question. He concludes 
that it must be referred to Si&oig or 2i.&(»aiQ, the first Pharaoh 
of the nineteenth dynasty, and the son of Amenophis the Third, 
the last of the eighteenth. In support of this hypothesis, he 
relies upon the authority of Manetho (apud Josephum contra 
Apion.), who in relating the second invasion of Egypt by the 
pastoral tribes during the reign of Amenophis the Third, states 
that this king, when he set off to encounter the enemy, confided 
to a faithful friend his son Selhos, who also bore the name of 
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Ramesses — Tov Ss vl6v Z&OJIN, %hv xal 'pameZszhts * * * * 
wvofiaofiivov ; and he also tells how the latter afterwards ascend- 
ed the throne of Egypt and carried his victorious arms into 
Asia. From the similarity of the accounts which are given of 
the character and adventures of Sesostris by the Greek histo- 
rians, with what is told of Sethos by Manetho, they are iden- 
tified by M. Champollion as being the same Pharaoh whose 
name so often occurs in the monumental history of Egypt. 
Besides several vast temples which still exist in Nubia, be con- 
structed the edifice called the palace of Osymakias, a por- 
tion of the immense building of Karnack, and the anterior court, 
the portal, and the colossal monuments of the palace of Luxor 
at Thebes. Nor was his munificent patronage confined to 
these works of art connected with luxury and superstition. He 
intersected the country with canals, and secured it against in- 
undations by embankments of prodigious magnitude and extent. 
He also undertook the grand and useful work of excavating a 
navigable canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, a project 
which was subsequently resumed by Nekao the Second, and 
finally carried into effect under the Ptolemies. There are 
several fine original statutes of this Pharoah in the royal muse- 
um at Turin, grouped with the images of the tutelary gods and 
goddesses of Egypt, and inscribed with legends in the usual 
style of oriental hyperbole and adulation like the following ; 

* The living God and Lord ' Ramses, vivifier, beloved of 
of the World, Re-Sate, Amon-ra, Lord of the three 

approved by Pure, the zones of the Universe, pre- 

Child of the Sun, the siding in the Regions of Apt, 

Cherished of Amon, great God, and Lord of the 

Heavens.' 

' Thus saith Amon-ra, King of the Gods ; We have given 
long and happy Life, and the Dominion, to Thee, icho art 
Lord of the World, Re-Sate, approved by Pure.' 

One of the most curious monuments of Egyptian antiquity 
is that called the table of Abydos, discovered in the ruins of 
the temple at Abydos by M. Calliaud and interpreted by M. 
Champollion. It is a complete geneological list of the prede- 
cessors of Ramses the Great, the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty, in phonetic hieroglyphics, corresponding precisely with 
the list of those mouarchs contained in the chronicle of Mane- 
tho. The accuracy of this genealogy is again verified by the 
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repetition of the same names with their appropriate legends 
upon the various edifices constructed by those sovereigns, and 
upon statues, bas-reliefs, and other public monuments intended 
to honor their memory. This native dynasty is the most illus- 
trious in the annals of Egypt, especially if taken in connexion 
with the succeeding one (the nineteenth), from which it is not 
easy to say why it should be separated, since the reputed found- 
er of the latter race of kings, Sethos or Ramses the Great, was 
the son of Amenophis the Third, the last sovereign of the 
eighteenth dynasty. This race of Pharaohs then swayed the 
sceptre of Egypt for five centuries and a half in uninterrupted 
succession ; and it was during their reign that Cecrops and 
Danaus emigrated to Athens and Argos, and established those 
colonies which had such an important influence on the early 
civilization of Hellas ; it was during the same period that 
the barbarous yoke of the Hyksos was shaken off, and the 
tribes of Israel were driven from Egypt, the most splendid 
monuments of Memphis, Thebes, and Nubia were constructed, 
and the Egyptian monarchy was raised to the highest pitch of 
grandeur by the conquests, and what is belter, by the splendid 
and useful works of Ramses the Great. It might fatigue, and 
would not probably instruct the reader to enumerate all the 
monuments of sculpture and architecture with which Egypt was 
embellished during this her golden age. In general it may be 
observed of the style of ancient Egyptian art, that it seems to 
partake of the fixed and immutable character of the national 
civilization. Their temples are beyond those of any other 
nation (we will not even except the Gothic) adapted to the 
expression of the simple and sublime ideas of a spiritual 
religion ; but the pose of their statues is little varied, and they 
preserve a simple and severe attitude. This may be attributed 
to the fact of these sculptures being intended merely as the 
architectural ornaments of temples and palaces, and adapted to 
harmonize with the great masses of these edifices without 
breaking their grand and majestic lines by too decided move- 
ments. Egyptian art was not like that of Greece, an imitation 
of the beau ideal, — of the forms of eternal beauty ; but of their 
own peculiar national physiognomies, or the fabulous and often 
fantastic forms which their mythology required to express re- 
ligious ideas. In short, as M. Champollion has observed, their 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, were designed for the nota- 
tion of ideas rather than the representation of external objects. 
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Their pictures and bas-reliefs, their statues, and even their 
temples, obelisks, and pyramids were branches of the art of 
written language. In Greece, art being cultivated for its own 
sake, the perfection of form was everything ; in Egypt, it was 
a secondary object only ; provided the idea was clearly ex- 
pressed, it was immaterial how careless or even gross was the 
execution of the symbol. Every accessory ornament of 
Egyptian architecture, however minute, had its appropriate 
value and signification, closely connected with the leading idea, 
with a view to which the edifice itself was constructed. The 
decorations of the Greek and Roman temples speak to the eye 
only ; to the mind they are silent. The art of writing was sep- 
arated from the imitative arts at a very early period in Greece 
by the introduction of the alphabet; in Egypt they continued 
inseparably blended together as branches of one and the same 
art. The history of Egypt is recorded upon its public monu- 
ments. The language in which it is written is no longer an 
inscrutable mystery ; but the vast outline of the Egyptian an- 
nals still remains void of those details which constitute the life 
and interest of history. Twenty centuries of time are filled 
with long lists of kings, of whom little more is known than the 
names, dates, and order of succession. In vain do we attempt 
to seize their characteristic features, and to trace the effect of 
their conduct upon the condition and happiness of the people. 
They may be compared to the interminable line of Banquo's 
posterity in the vision of Macbeth ; ' each gold-bound brow is 
like the first.' General results are all that we can vet realize 
from these scanty materials. The inevitable imperfection of 
hieroglyphic language seems to render it doubtful whether this 
want of details can ever be fully supplied, unless the lost work 
of Manetho, or some other equivalent document should be 
recovered from oblivion. A mere monumental history must 
necessarily be very limited. Still we would not chill the en- 
thusiasm of those who expect so rich a harvest of discovery 
from the researches in which M. Champollion is now engaged 
in Egypt, and shall rejoice if it exceeds the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of himself, his patrons, and all the admirers of these 
studies. 



